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Rise  and  Progress  of  tie  New  York  State 
School  System. 


Our  country  is  peculiar  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  in  its  development.  It  may  be 
called  a  nation  of  accidents.  All  its  insti¬ 
tutions,  civil,  religious,  or  educational,  are 
outgrowths  of  circumstances  more  or  less 
accidental  in  their  nature.  These  institu¬ 
tions  have  not  come  into  existence  at  a  single 
bound,  but  have  developed  from  small  begin¬ 
nings. 

What  is  true  in  this  respect  as  to  govern¬ 
ments,  churches,  and  other  institutions,  is> 
true  of  the  school  system  of  New  York  State. 

Comparatively  few  people  in  the  Empire 
State  recognize  how  gradual  has  been  the 
growth  of  our  school  system,  how  feebly 
it  originated,  and  what  opposition  it  has 
encountered  in  its  onward  march.  Not 
many  know  what  difficulties  the  men  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  public  education  met 
with  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  State  sys- 
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tem  of  public  instruction.  As  the  steps  of 
advancement  are  laid  before  us,  it  seems 
almost  a  romantic  tale.  To  those  born  into 
the  enjoyment  of  our  schools  as  they  are,  it 
seems  strange  to  learn  that  people  could 
oppose  a  measure  so  beneficial,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  develop  intelligent,  moral, 
and  patriotic  citizenship. 

Not  much  was  done  for  education  in  New 
York  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 

It  was  quite  a  general  practice  to  send 
children  “home,”  or  to  the  Fatherland  to 
have  them  schooled.  This  of  course  could 
only  be  done  by  people  of  wealth.  The 
poor  had  to  get  their  knowledge  as  best  they 
could,  or  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  stories 
we  have  heard  of  boys  studying  by  the  light 
of  “pine  knots,”  are  not  without  truth. 
One  at  least  in  this  house  can  bear  personal 
witness  to  experience  of  this  kind. 

Some  who  were  able  to  do  so,  and  did  not 
want  to  send  their  children  “home,”  or 
across  the  sea,  brought  foreign  teachers  to 
their  homes. 

Many  a  joke  is  told  of  the  stolidity  of  the 
old  settlers  from  Holland,  but  if  we  study 
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history  a  little,  and  look  into  the  doings  of 
the  early  Dutch  we  shall  find  that  our  school 
system  owes  something  to  the  foresight  of 
these  men. 

Randall's  History  of  the  New  York  School 
System  says  that  these  early  settlers  brought 
teachers  oyer  with  them,  or  sent  for  them 
to  come  oyer.  Among  the  first  names  we 
find  that  of  Adam  Roelandson,  who  came 
here  in  1633.  He  may  have  been  the  first 
who  did  the  distinct  work  of  teacher. 

His  predecessors  seem  to  haye  discharged 
the  duties  of  both  teacher  and  minister, 
which  did  not  then  seem  out  of  place. 

The  course  of  study  was  limited,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  simplest  forms  of  arithmetic, 
reading,  writing  and  spelling. 

The  founders  of  New  York  brought  from 
the  Fatherland  the  gem  of  our  system  of 
universal  education. 

John,  of  Nassau,  brother  of  William,  the 
Silent,  wrote: 

“  You  must  urge  upon  the  States-General  that 
they  should  establish  free  schools,  where  children 
of  quality,  as  well  as  of  poor  families,  for  a  very 
small  sum,  can  be  well  and  christianly  educated 
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and  brought  up.  This  would  be  the  greatest  and 
most  useful  work  you  could  ever  accomplish  for 
God  and  Christianity,  and  for  the  Netherlands 
themselves.  Soldiers  and  patriots  thus  educated, 
with  a  true  knowledge  of  God  and  a  Christian  con¬ 
science,  also  churches  and  schools,  and  printing  pro¬ 
cesses,  are  better  than  all  armies,  armories,  alliances, 
and  treaties  that  can  be  had  or  imagined  in  the 
world.” 

In  1665  Governor  Nichols  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  John  Shute  to  open  an  English 
school  in  Albany  ;  afterwards  the  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons  of  the  church  were  re¬ 
quired  to  appoint  a  schoolmaster  in  each 
parish. 

This  shows  how  the  earlier  settlers  appre¬ 
ciated  education.  Their  children  in  after 
years  lost  some  of  the  zeal  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  work,  judging  from  the  opposition  that 
has  been  shown  in  this  State  to  the  system 
of  free  schools.  But  comparatively  few 
teachers,  now  engaged  in  the  work,  know 
much  of  this  opposition.  It  will  appear 
more  as  I  proceed. 

In  1710  the  first  school  west  of  Albany 
was  established  at  Schenectady,  and  forty 
years  later  one  was  opened  at  Schoharie. 

In  the  same  year  a  school,  still  existing. 
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and  called  the  Trinity  School,  was  opened 
in  New  York  City,  by  William  Huddleston, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Church. 
A  free  grammar  school  had  previously  been 
established  on  the  King^s  Farm,  and  a 
school  for  colored  children,  and  several 
private  schools  within  the  city  limits. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  slavery  existed 
in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  at  that 
time,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  more 
liberal  spirit  was  shown  in  the  North,  as  will 
appear  by  the  establishing  of  schools  for 
colored  children. 

In  1755  J ohn  Nicholas  Whelp,  “  a  genuine 
Dutch  schoolmaster  and  chorister,”  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland.  He  served  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1773.  His  succes¬ 
sor  was  especially  directed  “not  only  to 
teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but 
to  instruct  the  children  in  the  English  as 
well  as  in  the  Dutch  language.” 

It  may  seem  a  little  strange  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  direct  him  to  teach 
English  as  well  as  Dutch.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  early  settlers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Kingston  were  mostly  Dutch, 
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and  that  they  retained  their  mother  tongue. 
The  business  was  transacted  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  There  are  some  records  now  in  the 
Ulster  County  Clerk's  office  written  in  Dutch. 
Some  years  ago  an  old  lady,  a  distant  rela¬ 
tive,  was  visiting  at  my  house.  She  knew  I 
was  interested  in  the  Dutch  language,  and 
was  something  of  an  antiquarian,  so  she 
brought  an  old  will  written  in  Dutch  for 
me  to  read.  I  do  not  now  remember  the 
date  of  it,  but  I  think  it  was  not  very  old. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  her  father's 
or  her  grandfather's  will. 

There  are  a  few  old  people  still  living  in 
our  county  who  can  remember  hearing 
preaching  in  Dutch.  I  may  add,  by  way  of 
digression,  that  it  was  the  first  language  I 
learned  to  speak.  I  remember  very  well 
when  I  first  went  to  school  to  the  late  Mr. 
Dederick,  in  Kingston,  the  children  teased 
me,  and  called  me  a  Dutchman.  I  asked 
them  how  they  knew.  They  said  they  could 
tell  it  by  my  talk.  In  1862,  1  visited  schools. 
In  one  district  in  the  town  of  Saugerties,  I 
found  children  from  one  family  who  could 
hardly  speak  English.  The  teacher  said  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  I  had 
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the  advantage  of  the  teacher,  I  could  con¬ 
verse  with  them  in  Dutch.  They  were  not 
recent  importations.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
back  districts,  and  the  parents  carried  on  all 
their  family  conversations  in  that  tongue. 
These  instances  will  show  how  long  the 
Dutch  descendents  retained  their  peculiar 
characteristics.  I  will  say  that  it  would 
afford  me  great  pleasure  now  to  go  into  some 
old  Dutch  kitchen  and  enjoy  once  more  the 
customs  of  the  old  Dutch  ancestors,  especial¬ 
ly  after  an  old-fashioned  killing-time. 

To  return  to  my  work.  Similar  schools 
were  established  in  various  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  settlements  on  Long  Island,  Staten  Is¬ 
land,  and  along  the  Hudson,  and  Mohawk. 
The  depredations  of  the  Indians,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  war,  and  the  struggles  of  the  settlers 
prevented  the  making  of  permanent  provis¬ 
ion  for  general  education. 

Columbia  College  and  a  few  private  sem¬ 
inaries  enabled  the  wealthy  to  educate  their 
children,  but  there  was  no  further  provision 
for  education  during  the  colonial  period. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
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1787,  Gov.  George  Clinton  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  to  education  in  the 
following  language  : 

“  Neglect  of  the  education  of  youth  is  one  of  the 
evils  consequent  upon  war.  Perhaps  there  is  scarce 
anything  more  worthy  your  attention  than  the  re¬ 
vival  and  encouragement  of  learning  ;  and  nothing 
by  which  we  can  more  satisfactorily  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  his  past  favors, 
— since  piety  and  virtue  are  generally  the  offspring 
of  an  enlightened  understanding.” 

At  this  session  an  act  was  passed  incor¬ 
porating  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and 
placing  them  in  general  charge  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  academies  of  the  State. 

In  1789  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the 
surveyor-general  to  set  apart  two  lots  in  each 
township  of  the  State  public  lands  there¬ 
after  to  be  surveyed,  for  gospel  and  school 
purposes.  This  land  then  consisted  of  7,000,- 
000  of  acres  in  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  State.  This  is  the  germ*  of  what  is 
now  the  “Common  School  Fund.” 

In  1793  the  Regents  called  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  advantages  of  a 
general  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
State  in  the  lower  branches  of  education.  It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  foundation  of  our 
school  system  was  laid  at  this  early  date. 

In  1792  Gov.  Clinton  made  the  following 
recommendation  to  the  Legislature,  after 
referring  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
higher  seminaries  of  learning  : 

'  ‘‘Whilst  it  is  evident  that  the  general  establish¬ 
ment  and  liberal  endowment  of  academies  are  high¬ 
ly  to  be  commended,  and  are  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  consequences,  yet  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  they  are  principally  confined  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  opulent,  and  that  a  greater  portion  of 
the  community  is  excluded  from  the  immediate  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  establishment  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  State  is  highly  calculated  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  and  will,  therefore,  engage  your 
early  and  decided  consideration.” 

On  Jan.  11,  Jonathan  N.  Havens  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  chairman ;  David  Brooks,  of  Dutchess; 
David  Page,  of  Orange;  Ebenezer  Purdy,  of 
Westchester;  Daniel  Gray,  of  Eensselaer ; 
Adam  Comstock,  of  Saratoga  ;  Eichard 
Furman,  of  New  York,  of  the  Assembly, 
were  appointed  a  committee,  to  consider 
this  part  of  the  governor's  message.  On 
Feb.  19,  Mr.  Havens  reported  from  this  com¬ 
mittee  a  bill  entitled  aAn  act  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  schools."  It  passed  the  House 
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on  the  4th,  and  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  received  the  governor^  appro¬ 
val  on  the  9th  of  April. 

By  this  act  $50,000  was  annually  appro¬ 
priated  for  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  children  the  branches  of  an 
English  education.  This  money  at  first  was 
apportioned  to  counties  according  to  the 
number  of  electors  for  the  lower  branch  ; 
to  the  several  towns  according  to  their  num¬ 
ber  of  taxable  inhabitants  ;  and  to  the  several 
school  districts,  according  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  days*  instruction  given  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  in  each.  A  sum  equal  to  half 
that  raised  by  the  State,  was  to  be  levied  by 
the  board  of  supervisors,  in  each  county. 
This  was  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  way. 

At  this  time  the  matter  of  supervision 
came  up,  and  by  this  act  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  seven  in  each  town  were 
elected  commissioners.  Their  work  was 
about  the  same  in  the  towns  as  the  commis¬ 
sioners  have  to  do  now  in  their  districts. 
Two  or  more  trustees  were  elected  in  each 
district.  These  were  to  advise  with  the 
commissioners  in  relation  to  the  qualifica- 
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tions  and  employment  of  teachers.  If  teach¬ 
ers  were  found  unqualified  in  any  way  the 
commissioners  were  to  notify  the  trustees,  and 
public  money  was  withheld  if  the  trustees  did 
not  dismiss  the  teacher.  Teachers  drew 
money  from  the  county  treasurer,  on  orders 
from  the  commissioners. 

In  1798  there  were  but  23  counties  in  the 
State,  and  but  partial  reports  were  received 
from  them.  In  these  counties  there  were 
1,352  schools  in  successful  operation,  59,660 
children  being  under  instruction  during 
some  part  of  the  year. 

The  act  for  appropriating  $50,000  for  five 
years  expired  in  1800.  The  schools  lan¬ 
guished,  and  the  system  was  abandoned. 
Gov.  Jay,  in  his  message  that  year  called  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  but  without  effect.  Adam 
Comstock  got  a  resolution  through  the 
House  on  March  25,  looking  to  the  renewal 
of  this  appropriation  for  another  term  of 
five  years.  It  was  inserted  in  the  annual 
supply  bill,  but  the  Senate  struck  it  out. 

There  was  at  this  time  an  opposition  to 
providing  money  for  popular  education  that 
teachers  of  the  present  day  know  little  about. 
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'The  contest  lasted  for  many  years.  Some 
of  the  ablest  of  our  statesmen  advocated 
liberal  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  men  who  were  sent  to  make  the  laws 
opposed  it.  The  great  bugbear  was  the  tax. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  messages  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  from  thirty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  you  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  subject  of  education  was 
referred  to  and  liberal  support  of  popular 
education  was  recommended  from  year  to 
year. 

In  Jan.,  1799,  Jedediah  Peck  of  Otsego, 
took  his  seat  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  He  was  an  earnest,  energetic  man, 
and  for  several  years  he  was  a  leading  spirit 
in  the  cause  of  education.  I  will  quote  from 
Judge  Hammond's  Political  History  of  New 
York,  what  he  says  of  Mr.  Peck. 

“  Judge  Peck,  although  a  clear-headed,  sensible 
man,  was  an  uneducated  emigrant  from  Connecti¬ 
cut.  His  appearance  was  diminutive,  and  almost 
disgusting.  In  religion  he  was  fanatical,  but  in  his 
political  views  he  was  sincere,  persevering,  and 
bold  ;  and  although  meek  and  humble  in  his  de¬ 
meanor,  he  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  personal 
ambition.  He  was  an  itinerant  surveyor  in  the 
county  of  Otsego,  then  a  new,  uncultivated  part  of 
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the  State.  He  would  survey  your  farm  in  the  day¬ 
time,  exhort  and  pray  in  your  family  at  night,  and 
talk  on  politics  the  rest  part  of  the  time.  Perhaps 
on  Sunday,  or  some  evening  in  the  week,  he  would 
preach  a  sermon  in  your  school  house.” 

Judge  Hammond  says  that  to  Peck  and 
Comstock  is  due  the  credit  of  establishing 
our  school  system  on  a  permanent  basis. 
He  asks, 

“What  mere  conquest  by  brute  force  has  con¬ 
ferred  so  deep,  so  enduring  an  obligation  on  hu¬ 
manity  ?  ” 

By  the  persevering  efforts  of  these  two 
men  in  1801,  an  act  was  passed  to  raise  $100,- 
000,  one  eighth  to  be  distributed  among  the 
academies,  and  the  balance  among  the  com¬ 
mon  schools.  In  1802  Gov.  George  Clinton 
again  urged  the  encouragement  of  common 
schools.  Judge  Peck,  from  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee,  reported  a  bill  to  reorganize  the  towns. 
It  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  1804  the  gov¬ 
ernor  again  recommended  it.  Mr.  Peck 
reported  another  bill  which  was  also  defeated. 

At  an  extra  session  in  November,  of  the* 
same  year,  Gov.  Morgan  Lewis,  in  urgent 
language,  recommended  the  support  of  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  on  Feb.  4,  1805,  he  sent  a 
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special  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  which 
he  recommended  that  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
State  lands  be  applied  to  the  use  of  colleges 
and  schools.  Only  that  part  of  the  message 
which  related  to  the  public  lands  was  acted 
upon. 

In  April  an  act  was  passed  directing  that 
the  net  proceeds  of  500,000  acres  of  land 
should  be  set  apart  for  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  to  be 
invested  until  it  should  amount  to  $50,000 ; 
then  this  amount  should  be  distributed 
among  the  school  districts  of  the  State. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  Common 
School  Fund. 

The  Legislature  had  authorized  the  comp¬ 
troller  to  invest  some  money  in  the  stock  of 
the  Merchants*  bank,  of  New  York.  This 
was  done.  Some  money  had  previously  been 
realized  from  lotteries.  It  seems  that  this 
way  of  making  money  was  considered  im¬ 
moral,  and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  lot¬ 
teries  altogether.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
some  good  people,  and  some  churches  that 
the  example  of  violating  this  law  is  practised 
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now  under  the  plea  of  raising  money  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  good  cause. 

On  April  9,  1805,  an  act  was  passed  estab¬ 
lishing  free  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  education  of  poor  children  of  no 
religious  society.  DeWitt  Clinton,  then 
mayor  of  that  city,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell, 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  common 
council,  and  several  others  were  named  as 
corporators. 

This  was  really  the  starting  point  of  the 
public  school  system  of  New  York  city.  I 
have  in  my  possession  now  a  list  of  about 
200  or  more  names  of  men  who  subscribed 
for  the  support  of  this  school,  and  the 
amount  they  gave.  It  was  furnished  to  the 
New  York  Times  a  few  years  ago. 

A  school  was  opened  in  1809  under  the 
auspices  of  the  “Free  School  Society  of 
New  York.” 

The  Lancasterian  system  of  conducting 
schools  was  introduced  into  the  New  York 
schools  about  this  time.  It  appears  that 
this  had  its  origin  in  the  mission  school  of 
India,  at  Madras.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1789,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  a 
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clergyman,  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  claimed  that  this  system  saved  time, 
and  that  by  it  a  single  teacher  was  sufficient 
for  a  large  school.  'It  was  a  system  of  mu¬ 
tual  instruction.  The  school  was  arranged 
in  classes,  monitors  were  appointed  over 
them,  and  a  number  of  classes  could  recite 
at  the  same  time.  In  my  earliest  school 
days,  I  remember  being  under  this  system 
of  instruction,  and  while  the  different  classes 
were  reciting  the  teacher  went  around  the 
room  to  see  how  the  work  was  done.  Some 
of  it  was  quite  indifferently  done. 

In  1810  and  1811  Gov.  Tompkins  urged 
the  matter  of  education  on  the  Legislature. 
This  body  authorized  the  appointing  of  a 
commission  to  report  a  system  for  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  common  schools.  This  commis¬ 
sion  consisted  of  Jedediah  Peck,  John 
Murray,  jr.,  Samuel  Russel,  Roger  Skinner, 
and  Robert  Macomb.  On  Feb.  17,  1812, 
they  reported  a  bill  which  contained  nearly 
all  the  features  of  our  common  schools  to 
1840.  By  this  act  the  votes  were  to  decide 
at  the  annual  town  meetings  whether  they 
would  accept  the  money  from  the  State  by 
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levying  a  tax  equal  to  the  State  money. 
This  was  changed  afterward,  and  the  towns 
were  compelled  to  raise  the  money. 

In  1813  Gideon  Hawley  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council  superintendent 
of  schools,  under  an  act  passed  the  previous 
year.  His  salary  was  $300.  Judge  Ham¬ 
mond  speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  man  of 
great  ability.  He  uses  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  : 

“For  the  paltry  salary  of  $300  a  year,  he  per¬ 
fected  a  system  for  the  management  of  the  School 
Fund  ;  the  organization  of  every  neighborhood  in 
this  great  State  into  school  districts  ;  for  a  fair  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  county  of  the  State  into 
every  district ;  and  he  devised  a  plan  of  operations 
by  which  the  vast  machinery  could  be  moved  and 
managed  by  a  single  individual.  The  State  has 
never  rewarded  him  for  his  labors  ;  but  posterity, 
it  is  believed,  will  do  justice  to  his  merits,  his  ser¬ 
vices,  and  his  character.” 

In  1820  the  public  money  amounted  to> 
$206,348. 

About  this  time  a  political  change  came* 
over  the  State,  and  for  political  reasons,. 
Mr.  Hawley  was  removed  from  office,  and 
Welcome  Esleeck  was  appointed.  So  indig¬ 
nant  were  the  people  at  this  time  that  the 
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Legislature  passed  a  law  transferring  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  school  superintendent 
to  the  secretary  of  state.  This  was  done  to 
get  rid  of  an  unfit  man,  and  the  office  of 
school  superintendent  was  abolished. 

In  1821  John  Van  Ness  Yates,  secretary 
of  state,  became  superintendent.  By  the 
constitution  of  that  year  a  permanent  fund 
was  established  from  the  sale  of  lands. 

About  this  time  a  religious  controversy 
arose  in  New  York.  It  seems  that  by  law 
churches  were  allowed  to  draw  money  from 
the  State  for  the  support  of  schools.  Some 
jealousy  arose,  and  the  result  was  a  contro¬ 
versy,  and  a  change  of  the  law. 

In  1826  Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton  recommend¬ 
ed  an  increase  of  public  money  for  school 
purposes.  He  also  recommended  a  semin¬ 
ary  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  moni¬ 
torial  system,  and  a  system  of  visitorial  au¬ 
thority  to  detect  abuses. 

In  February  of  that  year  John  C.  Spen¬ 
der  made  an  able  report  in  the  Senate,  in 
which  he  took  strong  grounds  in  favor  of 
higher  qualifications  for  teachers,  and  recom¬ 
mended  more  strict  supervision.  These 
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things  show  that  our  best  statesmen  had  a 
clear  conception  of  the  work  of  education. 

In  Feb.,  1826,  A.  C.  Flagg  became  super¬ 
intendent.  He  recommended  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools  in  the  several  counties  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  the  gradual 
introduction  throughout  the  State  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  mutual  instruction. 

In  1828  Gov.  Clinton  suggested  the  idea 
of  raising  money  by  tax  and  subscription  in 
each  county  for  a  monitorial  high  school, 
under  the  Lancasterian  system. 

The  subject  of  text-books  was  a  matter  of 
controversy  about  this  time,  and  religious 
discussions  were  frequent. 

In  1830  the  citizens  of  Rochester  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislature  to  establish  a 
State  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  teachers, 
and  to  establish  a  central  high  school  in 
each  town.  It  recommended  the  establishing 
of  three  or  more  State  Normal  schools. 

Mr.  Flagg  did  much  for  the  schools,  but 
he  did  not  favor  normal  schools  or  free 
schools. 

After  the  Lancasterian  system  had  been 
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in  use  for  about  twenty-five  years,  it  began 
to  wane,  and  was  finally  abandoned. 

In  1833,  Gov.  Marcy  urged  the  import¬ 
ance  of  better  educational  work.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  of  that  year,  John  A.  Dix  became  Sup¬ 
erintendent.  He  was  in  favor  of  educating 
teachers  in  the  academies. 

In  1835  the  Regents  were  authorized  to 
appoint  an  academy  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  in  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  the  State  was  divided  at  that 
time,  and  $400  was  given  to  each  for  that 
purpose. 

In  this  year,  May  6,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It  was 
not  passed,  and  was  not  renewed  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

In  1838  the  district  libraries  were  started. 
Gov.  Marcy  favoring  this  measure.  Gov. 
Seward,  in  1839,  recommended  an  extension 
of  libraries.  Gen.  Dix  did  much  in  this 
direction. 

In  1839  boards  of  visitors  were  appointed ; 
but  as  they  got  no  pay,  they  did  little  visit- 
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ing.  County  supervision  was  recommended, 
and  normal  schools  were  talked  of. 

About  this  time  the  District  School  Jour¬ 
nal  was  published  for  several  years.  A  copy 
was  sent  to  each  district,  but  many  of  them 
were  never  taken  from  the  post-offices.  I 
remember  this  journal  very  well,  and  I  read 
it  with  great  interest. 

The  wages  of  teachers  did  not  offer  much 
of  an  inducement  for  any  to  leave  a  lucra¬ 
tive  business  to  engage  in  school  work.  The 
Superintendent  in  1841  reported  the  aver¬ 
age  wages  of  men  as  $18,  and  of  women  as 
$6  per  month, — and  then  we  had  to  teach 
half  a  day  on  Saturday,  or  each  alternate 
Saturday. 

In  1841  a  law  was  passed  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  county  superintendents.  The  same 
act  created  the  office  of  deputy  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  for  the  State,  and  S.  S.  Ran¬ 
dall  was  appointed.  He  was  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  cause,  and  has  left  his  mark 
on  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Special  acts  were  passed  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  free  schools  in  several  cities.  This 
work  in  cities  went  on,  until  the  deputy 
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superintendent  stated  in  his  annual  report 
about  the  year  1847,  that  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  the  State  had  free  schools  in 
the  cities,  and  he  recommended  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  State. 

About  1840  to  1843  religious  controversy 
came  up  in  relation  to  dividing  the  public 
money  so  that  parochial  schools  could  get  a 
share.  The  division  was  never  made.  The 
controversy  about  reading  the  Bible  arose 
about  this  time. 

In  1848  Samuel  Young,  who  was  the  dep¬ 
uty  superintendent,  recommended  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  town  superintendent  for  that  of 
town  commissioner,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  normal  school  at  Albany.  The  former 
recommendation  was  adopted,  but  the  latter 
was  deferred  till  December  18,  1844,  when 
it  was  opened  as  an  experiment,  with  David 
P.  Page  as  principal. 

The  first  teachers*  institute  was  held  in 
Ithaca,  in  April,  1843.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year,  institutes  were  held  in  other  parts  of 
the  State. 

In  1847  the  office  of  county  superintend¬ 
ent  was  abolished. 
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In  April,  1848,  the  normal  school  at  Al¬ 
bany  was  permanently  established.  About 
this  time,  Mr.  Page  died  and  his  loss  was 
greatly  felt  all  over  the  State. 

In  1847  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage 
teachers*  institutes.  Sixty  dollars  was  ap¬ 
propriated  in  each  county  for  that  purpose. 
As  they  were  not  obligatory  that  year  but 
sixteen  counties  held  them. 

In  1849  a  law  was  passed  to  submit  to  a 
popular  vote  the  question  of  free  schools, 
which  resulted  in  the  casting  of  249,872 
votes  for,  and  91,951  against.  The  law  was 
so  complicated,  and  caused  so  much  opposi¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  resubmitted  in  1850.  The 
vote  for  repeal  was  184,208,  and  against  it 
209,348.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  act  was 
so  obnoxious  that  it  was  very  much  changed. 
In  1851  a  compromise  act  was  passed.  This 
was  contradictory  in  its  provisions.  It  first 
declared  that  “  schools  shall  be  free,**  and 
then  went  on  to  provide  for  a  rate-bill. 

The  contrast  between  the  cities  and  the 
rural  sections  was  very  strongly  drawn  by 
state  superintendents,  who  generally  recom¬ 
mended  free  schools. 
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The  present  office  of  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  was  instituted  in  1854,  and  Victor  M. 
Eice  was  elected.  He  was  a  teacher  and  his 
election  was  received  with  great  satisfaction 
by  teachers.  He  recommended  several 
changes  which  were  adopted. 

I  should  have  stated  that  the  free  school 
project  had  not  been  abandoned.  Gov. 
Clarke  recommended  it  in  1853.  To  show 
the  gradual  progress  of  this  measure,  the 
Union  Free  School  Act  was  passed  in  that 
year. 

SupT  Eice  recommended  the  division  of 
the  public  money  so  that  a  part  of  it  was  di¬ 
vided  among  the  districts.  This  was  adopted. 
He  also  recommended  the  substitution  of 
the  office  of  school  commissioner  for  that  of 
town  superintendent.  This  was  adopted  in 
1856.  The  first  were  appointed  in  that  year 
by  the  boards  of  supervisors,  and  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  the  first  election  by  the 
people  was  in  1857.  This  system  of  super¬ 
vision  has  had  the  longest  life  of  any. 

I  have  omitted  to  say  that  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers*  Association  was  organized  in  1845.  It 
has  held  regular  meetings  except  in  one 
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year,  1849,  which  was  a  cholera  season. 
This  association  has  had  great  influence  on 
legislation  in  relation  to  school  matters. 

The  school  year  has  been  changed  several 
times.  It  formerly  closed  on  December  31. 
Then  the  statistics  which  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  presented  to  the  legislature  were  a  year 
behind,  for  he  had  to  make  his  report  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  The  school  year 
was  made  to  close  on  Sept.  30,  and  still  later 
on  Aug.  20. 

The  State  government  has  made  provision 
for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  school  system.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  of  deaf  mutes  and  other  unfortunate 
persons  is  also  a  part  of  our  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction. 

To  our  present  most  worthy  and  hard 
working  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  A.  S. 
Draper,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  brought 
about  some  of  the  best  reforms  in  school 
work.  Every  teacher  and  friend  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Empire  State  has  reason  to  feel 
grateful  to  him  for  his  energy  and  persever- 
ence  in  the  work  he  has  vigorously  done. 

Some  years  ago,  teachers  had  to  wait  for 
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their  pay.  I  have  known  cases  in  which 
they  waited  for  many  months.  Trustees 
were  very  careless  sometimes  in  not  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  collection  of  money  for  teachers* 
wages.  In  some  cases  they  depended  on  the 
public  money  alone,  and  whatever  that 
might  amount  to  was  all  the  teacher  got. 
He  must  necessarily  wait  until  this  was  paid 
in.  I  remember  one  time  when  it  was  de¬ 
layed  for  several  months.  Now  the  law  re¬ 
quires  trustees  to  pay  at  least  as  often  as 
once  a  month.  This  law  has  been  in  force 
only  about  five  years.  Superintendent  Dra¬ 
per  has  also  succeeded  in  having  laws  passed 
which  require  the  arrangement  of  outbuild¬ 
ings  so  that  pupils  are  not  exposed  as  they 
formerly  were.  This  is  called  the  “  Public 
Decency  Act.**  Another  one  of  the  latest 
improvements  in  school  property  is  the  orna¬ 
menting  of  school  grounds.  He  has  induced 
the  legislature  to  establish  “ Arbor  Day** 
for  the  planting  of  trees,  and  otherwise  orna¬ 
menting  school  grounds.  This  work  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  but  there  is  yet  ample  room 
for  it  to  grow  ;  and  those  who  live  twenty- 
five  years  from  this  time  will  enjoy  its  ben¬ 
efits. 
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It  may  be  well  if  the  Superintendent 
should  adopt  some  means  by  which  these 
improvements  are  protected.  My  observa¬ 
tion  among  teachers  has  shown  me  that  too 
many  do  not  exercise  a  proper  degree  of  care 
for  school  property.  Under  the  influence 
of  such  careless  teachers,  children  imbibe  a 
destructive  spirit,  and  it  is  often  the  case 
that  what  one  teacher  does  in  the  way  of 
improvement  is  in  a  short  time  destroyed  by 
the  want  of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  his 
successor.  I  would  favor  annulling  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  a  teacher  who  would  carelessly 
allow  "such  destruction.  He  has  power  to 
prevent  it  under  the  common  law  of  the 
State. 

The  normal  schools  have  nearly  all  been 
established  in  late  years.  I  will  give  the 
dates  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
them  : 


Albany,  first  started  as  an  experiment  in  1844, 
permanently  in  1848. 


Oswego . 

...1863 

Fredonia . 

...1868 

Brockport. . . 

.  ..1866 

Potsdam  . 

...1869 

Buffalo . 

...1866 

New  Paltz . . . , 

...1886- 

Geneseo.  ..  . 

...1867 

Oneonta . 

...1888 

Cortland . 

.. .1868 

Plattsburgh. . . 

...1889 

I  have  gone  hastily  over  the  ground  which 
covers  the  history  of  our  school  system,  and 
to  keep  within  time,  and  not  to  weary  my 
audience,  I  have  taken  the  leading  and  most 
important  facts  in  the  history.  We  who 
live  now  owe  a  great  deal  to  those  who  have 
been  the  pioneers  in  any  good  cause,  and  we 
can  but  very  imperfectly  realize  what  a  debt 
we  owe  to  them.  This  is  true  in  relation  to 
all  our  civil,  religious,  and  political  institu¬ 
tions. 

One  of  the  grandest  of  these  institutions, 
and  the  one  on  which  all  the  others  largely, 
and  I  may  say  almost  wholly,  depend,  is  the 
educational  system.  I  confess  to  a  spirit  of 
veneration  for  the  noble  men  who  for  so 
many  years  struggled  against  bigoted  igno¬ 
rance  and  parsimony,  and  who  have  finally 
left  us  the  heritage  we  now  enjoy.  They 
now  sleep  in  their  dusty  beds,  but  a  grateful 
posterity  will  keep  their  memory  fresh.  To 
succeeding  ages  will  be  transmitted  the  ben- 
fits,  of  the  institutions  they  have  left  us,  and 
generations  yet  unborn  will  “  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed.” 


A 


THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  PUBLICATIONS. 


Lowrie  (R.  W.)  How  to  obtain  Greatest  Benefit  from  a  Book.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  12  25 

McCully’s  Perforated  Erasers,  per  cloz .  1  00 

McKay  (JohnS.)  100  Experiments  in  Natural  Science .  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  50  15 

Marble  (A.  P.)  Powers  of  School  Officers  Paper.  16mo,  pp.  27 .  15 

Marenliolz-Buelow  (Baroness)  School  Work-shops.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  27  15 

- Child  and  Child  Nature.  FroebePs  Edu’l  Theories.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  207.  1  50 

Maudsley  (H.)  Sex  in  Mind  and  Education.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  42  .  15 

Maxwell  (W.  H.)  Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  11  15 

Meiklejohn  (J,  M.  D.)  The  New  Education.  16mo,  pp.  35  .  15 

Maps*  for  the  Wall.  Send  for  Special  Circulars. 

- Dissected  Maps  United  States  sawn  into  States .  75 

- The  same,  New  ¥ork  State  sawn  into  Counties .  75 

Michael  (O.  S.)  Algebra  for  Beginners.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  120 .  75 

Miller  (Warner.)  Education  as  a  Dep’t  of  Government.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  12.  15 

Mills  (C.  D.  B.)  The  Tree  of  Mythology.  Cloth,  8vo,  Pp.  28i .  3  00 

Milton  (John)  A  Small  Tractate  of  Education.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  26 .  15 

Mottoes  for  the  School  Room.  Per  set  of  24,  12  cards,  7x14 .  1  00 

Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  26  volumes  4to. 

- Reports  on  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  35  volumes,  8vo,  and  4to. 

Write  for  information  as  to  the  above. 

New  York  State  Examination  Questions.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  256.. .  50 

- The  Questions  in  Book-Keeping ,  with  Answers.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  31 .  10 

Northam  (Henry  C.)  Civil  Government.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  185 .  75 

- Fixing  the  Facts  of  American  History.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  300 .  75 

- Conversational  Lessons  Leading  to  Geography.  16mo,  pp.  39 .  25 

Northend  (Chas.)  Memory  Selections.  Three  series.  Each .  25 

Northrop  (B.  G.)  High  Schools.  Paper, 8vo,  pp.  26 .  25 

Northrup  (A.  J.)  Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks.  16mo,  pp.  302.  1  25 

Number  Lessons.  On  card -board,  7x11,  after  the  Grube  Method .  10 

Papers  on  School  Issues  of  the  Day.  15  numbers,  each . 15  cts  to  40 

Payne  (Joseph.)  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Education.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  281..  1  00 
Pardon  (Emma  L.)  Oral  Instruction  in  Geography.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  29 —  15 

Parsons  (James  Russell,  Jr.,)  Prussian  Schools  through  American  Eyes. 

Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  110  .  1  00 

Payne  (W.  H.)  A  Short  History  of  Education.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  105 _  50 

Pedagogical  Biography.  Paper,  16mo,  each . .  15 

I.  The  Jesuits,  Ascham,  Montaigne,  Ratich,  Milton. 

II.  John  Amos  Comenius.  III.  John  Locke. 

IV.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Y.  John  Bernard  Basedow. 

VI.  Joseph  Jacotot.  VII.  John  Henry  Pestalozzi. 


Pedagogical  Primers.  Manilla,  16mo,  pp.  40,  each  .  25 

1.  School  Management.  2.  Letter- Writing. 

Perez  (B  )  TheFirst  Three  Years  of  Childhood.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  294 .  1  50 

Periodicals.  The  School  Bulletin.  Monthly,  16  pp.,  10x14.  Per  year .  100 

- Bound  Vols.  I-XV.  Cloth,  200pp.,  each . 2  00 

- — The  School  Room.  Bound  volumes  I-V.  Each .  1  50 

Pick  (Dr.  E.)  Dr.  Pick's  French  Method.  Leatherette,  16mo,  pp.  100 .  1  00 

Pooler  (Chas.  T.)  Chart  of  Civil  Government.  Cloth . .  25 

- The  Same ,  in  sheets  12x18.  per  hundred .  5  00 

- Hints  on  Teaching  Orthoepy.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  15 .  .  10 

Postage-Stamp  Photographs.  Taken  from  photograph  of  any  size.  Per  100.  1  50 
Quick  (R.  H.)  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.,  331 .  .  1  50 

Reddall  (Henry  F.)  A  Pocket  Hand-Book  of  Biography.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  264  50 

Redway  (J.  W.)  School  Geography  of  Pennsylvania.  Leather’te,  16mo,  pp.  98  35 

♦Regents’  Examination  Paper.  Per  1000  half-sheets  in  box . . 3  00 

Regents*  Examination  Record.  For  432  scholars,  $3.00;  864  scholars. .  6  00 
Regents*  Examination  Syllabus,  in  U.  S.  History.  Paper,  per  dozen,..  50 
Regents*  Questions.  To  June.  1882.  (No  later  are  printed).  Eleven  Editions. 

1.  Complete  with  Key.  The  Regents’  Questions  from  the  first  exam¬ 
ination  in  1866.  Cloth,  l6mo,  pp.  476.  .  2  00 

2.  Complete.  The  same  as  the  above,  but  without  the  answers.  Pp.  333.  1  00 

3.  Arithmetic.  The  1,293  questions  in  Arithmetic.  Pp.  93 .  25 

4.  Key  to  Arithmetic ,  Answers  to  the  above.  Manilla,  16mo,  pp.  20 _  25 

6.  Geography ,  The  1,987  questions  in  Geography.  Pp.  70 .  25 

7.  Key  to  Geography.  Answers  to  the  above.  Manilla,  l6mo,  pp.  36 —  25 

8.  Grammar.  The  2,976  questions  in  Grammar.  Manilla,  16mo,  pp.  109  2  5 

9.  Grammar  and  Key.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  198 .  1  00 

10.  Key  to  Grammar.  Manilla,  16mo,  pp.  88 .  25 

11.  Spelling.  The  4,800  words  given  in  Spelling.  Manilla,  16mo,  pp.  61.  25 

Richardson  (B.  W.)  Learning  and  Health.  Paper.  16mo.  pp.  39 .  15 

Roget  (P.M.)  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases.  Cl.,  12mo.  pp.  800  2  00 
Rooper  (T.  G.)  Apperception,  or  isA  Pot  of  Green  Feathers .”  Cloth,  16mo, 

PP.  52 .  50 
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Ryan  (G.  W.)  School  Record.  56  blanks  on  each  of  14  sheets .  50 

Sabin  (Henry)  “  Organization”  and  “  System”  vs.  Originality  and  Individ¬ 
uality.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  30 .  25 

Sanford  (H.  R.)  The  Word  Method  in  Number.  Per  box  of  45  cards.  50 

School  Room  Classics.  11  vols.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  about  40,  each .  . .  15 

VIII.  Von  Buelow’s  School  Workshop. 
IX.  Maudsley’s  Sex  in  Mind  and  in 


I.  Huntington’s  Unconscious  Tuition. 
II.  Fitch’s  Art  of  Questioning. 

III.  Kennedy’s  Philosophy  of  School 

Discipline. 

IV.  Fitch’s  Art  of  Securing  Attention . 
V.  Richardson’s  Learning  and  Health. 

VI.  Meiklejohn’s  New  Education. 

VII.  Milton’s  Tractate  of  Education. 


Education. 

X.  Education  asViewed  by  Thinkers. 
XI.  Harris’s  How  to  Teach  Natural 
Science  in  the  Public  Schools. 
XII.  Dsckinson’s  Limits  of  Oral  Teach¬ 
ing. 


Schreber  (D.  G.  R.)  Home  Exercise  for  Health  and  Cure.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  91  50 

Shaw’ a  Scholar’s  Register,  Paper,  5x7,  pp.  16.  Per  dozen .  .  50 

Sheely  (Aaron)  Anecdotes  and  Humors  of  School  Life.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  350  1  50 

Sherrill  (J.  E.)  The  Normal  Question  Book.  Cloth.  12mo,  pp.  405 .  1  50 

Shirreff  (Emily).  The  Kindergarten  System.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  200 .  1  00 

Smith  (C.  F.)  Honorary  Degrees  in  American  Colleges.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  9. ..  15 

Smith  (Geo.  M.)  Vocabulary  to  Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  Part  II.  Cloth,  pp.  69..  50 

Song  Budget,  The.  136th  Thousand.  Paper,  4to,  pp.  76 .  15 

Song  Century,  The.  Paper,  4to,  pp.  87.  (Companion  to  the  Song  Budget )  15 

Sornberger  (S.  J.)  Normal  Language  Lessons,  Boards,  16mo,  pp.  75 .  50 

Southwick  (A.  P.)  Twenty  Dime  Question  Books ,  with  full  answers,  notes, 
queries,  etc.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  about  40.  Each .  10 


Elementary  Series. 

3.  Physiology. 

4.  Theory  and  Practice. 

6.  U.  S.  History  and  Civil  Gov’t. 

10.  Algebra. 

13.  American  Literature. 

14.  Grammar. 

15.  Orthography  and  Etymology 

18.  Arithmetic. 

19.  Physical  and  Political  Geog. 

20.  Reading  an  1  Punctuation. 

The  10  in  one  book,  cloth,  $1.00. 


Advanced  Series. 

1.  Physics. 

2.  General  Literature. 

5.  General  History. 

7.  Astronomy. 

8.  Mythology. 

9.  Rhetoric. 

11.  Botany. 

12.  Zoology. 

16.  Chemistry. 

17.  Geology. 

The  10  in  one  book,  cloth,  $1.00. 


- Extra  Numbers ,  edited  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  21.  Temperance  Physiology; 

22.  Book-Keeping;  23.  Letter-Writing.  Each .  10 

- Quizzism.  Quirks  and  Quibbles  from  Queer  Quarters.  16mo,  pp.  25 _  25 

- A  Quiz  Book  of  Theory  and  Practice.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  220 .  1  00 

Stilwell  (Lamont)  Practical  Question  Book.  Cloth,  i2mo,  pp.  400 .  1  50 

Stowell  (T.  B.)  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Physiology.  Boards,  8vo,  pp.  133..  1  00 
Straight  (H.  H.)  Aspects  of  Industrial  Education.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.12.  .  ...  15 

Swett  (John)  Manual  of  Elocution.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  300,  net .  1  50 

Tate  (Thos.)  The  Philosophy  of  Education  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  380 .  1  50 

Taylor  (H.  F.)  Union  School  Record  Cards  5x8  inches.  Per  hundred . 2  00 

Thomas  (Flavel  S.)  University  Degrees.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  40  .  15 

Thompson  (D’Arcy  W.)  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster.  16mo,  pp.  328. ..  1  25 

Thousand  Questions  in  U.  S.  History.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.200  .  1  00 

Tillinghast  (Wm.)  The  Diadem  of  School  Songs.  Boards,  4to,  pp.  160.  ...  50 

Underwood  (L.  M.)  Systematic  Plant  Record.  Manilla,  7x8Hpp.  52 .  .30 

Uniform  Examination  Questions,  New  York.  All  Questions  from  the 
beginning  to  March  1889,  are  published  as  follows  : 

I.  Arithmetic,  317  Questions,  10  cents.  II.  Key,  10  cents. 


III.  Geography,  709 

V.  Grammar,  533 

VII.  U.  S.  History,  429 

IX.  Civil  Government  354 
XL  Phvsiology,  345 

Van  Wie  (C.  B.)  Outlines  in  U.  S.  History. 


IV. 

VI.  “ 

VIII.  “ 

X.  " 

XII.  “ 

Paper,  16mo,pp.  40  and  map 


- Development  Helps.  Leatherette,  16mo,  pp.  100 

Welch  (Emma  A.)  intermediate  Arithmetic  Problems.  Cloth,  16mo,pp.  172  75 

- Key  to  the  above.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  30 .  50 

Wells  (C.  R.)  Improved  Practical  Methods  in  Penmanship.  Nos.  1-4,  Each. . .  10 

- A  Lesson  on  Arm  Movement  in  Writing.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  32  .  25 

Wilkins  (Eva)  Map  Drawing  Book  of  the  Continents.  Boards,  4to,  pp.  48, 

including  18  pages  of  illustrated  drawing  paper .  75 

- Map  Drawing  Book  of  the  United  States.  Boards,  pp.  37,  Including  52 

#  pages  of  Drawing  Paper . .  75 

Williams  (Geo.  A.)  Topics  in  American  History.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  50 _  50 

Wilson  (J.  D.)  English  Grammar  Made  Practical.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  112.  75 

Any  of  the  above  not  starred  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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